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ADVANTAGES OF GOOD HUSBANDRY. 

That manuring and good tillage enable tho earth to 
yield increased crops, none are hardy enough to deny. 
Few, however, are aware of the extent of this superiori- 
ty of prodaction,—and still fewer ean be induced, fairly 
and honestly to compare it with the increased labor and 
expense attending it—so as to satisfy themselves by a 
rational search after truth, whether that increased labor 
and expense are not amply and bountifully remunerated 
by it. Suppose, for instance, the labor and expense of 
fertilizing and judiciously cultivating an acre of land to 
be worth $5, one would imagine that no rational being 
could, for a moment, hesitate in consenting to incur that 


expense, provided it would cause an increased product, 
of the value of $1C,—yet there are in the world many 


men to be found, who, though fully believing that such 


men of the results which have actually been obtained by 
a resort toa different and improved system, and they 
will deny the truth of your statements, however well 
supported by testimony. Deprive them of this defence’ 
against truth, by giving them occular demonstration’ 
which they cannot resist, and all their ingenuity will 
be immediately exerted in devising objections, or at least 
excuses why they should not adopt it—they wilt urge 
that the labor and expense attending it exceed the profit 
—or, if driven from this refuge by the force of truthy 
they will insist, that however profitable and advanta- 





geous it may be to the rich, it is attended with an in- 
crease of Jabor and expense beyond their means and abi- 
lity to encounter. Now, although it isreadily admitted, 
Wat tne €xtensive aduptivu uf the mvot perfect and pro- 
fitable agricultural improvements is often beyond the 


would be the result of the experjment, nevertheless re-j2bility of the poor, and even of those it moderate cir- 


fuse to make it. 
who cannot be prevailed on to make the necessary exa- 
mination in order to satisfy themselves whether in trath 


But infinitely greater is the number, |cumstances—yet, it is boldly asserted, with a confidérice 


inspired by a knowledge of the trath of that assertion, 
that many agricultural improvements are .such, whose 





such would be the result. The first class are influenced} value alone consists in the saving of labor and expense; 
: by an unwillingness to incur present labor and expense, |these, therefore, at least, are equally within the power 
i for the sake of future profit, farther than stern necessity }of the poor and of the rich,—such, for instance, is the 
drives them. They will indeed submit to plough, to sow, |substitution of the cultivator, or the corn-harrow, in the’ 
plant and cultivate the earth, for the sake of the crop place of the plough, in the cultivation of corm and other’ 
‘ which 1s to succeed, although the labor and expense}hoed crops—the curing of clover hay in the ‘swarth, in- 
F must precede the harvest, because they see & know thatjstead of the uscless and worse than useless, thé destruc 
7 they must submit to this or starve—but having reluct- tive practice of scattering it thinly over the ground, in 
t antly submitted to this law of necessity, so far-as to se-jorder that the most valuable parts may be so parched by’ 
. cure a subsistence, no reasoning or persuasion can in-jthe sun, as to be lost in the subsequent operation of ra- 
duce them to'go farther for the sake of future ease, com-|king it again together. Again: many, and indeed most 
fort and prosperity. In such men, so great is the do-fother valuable agricultural improvements, can be as well, - 
minion of the animal ever the rational nature, that the}though not as extensively practised by the poor as by 
latter dare not exert itself beyond the hmits permitted |the rich. Take, for instance, the important operation 
; by the former. The second class are operated on by|of manuring. If the rich man can manure annually, 
Bs various motives ot the existence of which, for the want! from ten te one hundred acres of land, the poor man can, 
of thought and reflection, they are often unconscious.|with equal ease, manure one acre, or one half, or one 
by Amongst these, we are inclined to believe, that vamity|fourth of an acre annually,—and so of many other 1m- 
. and self-conceit are not the least operative. To enquire {proved practices. But, lastly, we say, that by adopting 
of ‘ whether a wiser and bettor course, than that which they jand practising, to the extent of his ability, those impro- 
3. V have adupved, be practicable, IMples au admission thatj ved practices, which aro within his power, and by this 
ig they may possibly be in error, in relation to the very |means alone, can the poor and weak handed farmer ena- 
4 business to which their lives have been devoted, and |ble himself to rival his more wealthy neighbor in the 
yn which they suppose themselves to understand perfectly. }extent and perfection of his agricultural improvements. 
o This admission they are unwilling to wun! Rs step in agricultural improvement infallibly se- 
1g it to be derogatory to their understandings—and Lasgo awh increased profit; this increased profit affords the 
si- fore they will go on from year to year, with continually |mieans of making still further adyances, and these ad- 
in| increasing labor and.diminished profit, sooner than sub-!vances will ultimately secure wealth, and confer the ca~ 








mit to call in question the infallibility of their former ‘pacity for continually progressive improvement. The 
decisions, and the absolute perfection of that system farmer who, this year, by manuring one acre of land, 


which they have received from their fathers. 





Tell such causes it to prodace fifty bushels of corn instead of twen- 
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ty, can apply the additional thirty bushels, so as to.ena- 
ble him next year to manure two acres instead of one, 
and by pursuing this course of industry and economy, 






























































could alone enable him to sustain. 


tice, to the extent of hie prowuut abiny, however smal 
that ability may be, under the full and perfect assurance 


competence. But let him never fora moment forget 
that industry and economy are the agricultural virtues 
without the practice of which, all his hopes of prosperi 
4y in his profession, however sanguinely indulged, mus 
inevitably end in disappointment and regret. 

The cheering prospect at Iength held out to the peo 


Rail Roads and other Internal Improvements, to parti 


to a people who have nothing to sell, the cheapest an 


then, be up and doing, and secure that prosperity whic 
will so soon be within our reach. 





THE WHEAT CROP. 


We therefore urgently press on every farmer, be his 
circumstances what they may, the evident propriety, 
nay the indispensable necessity, if he would succeed in 
his occupation, of informing himself thoroughly as to 
the great agricultural improvements which have been 
made within the last fifty years, and which are still dai- 
ly making in all civilized countries, both in Europe and 
America; for this purpose, let him supply himself with 
an agricultural paper, and read it with attention: Ha- . P 
ving acquired oo aiihen isl Sew uatennsh 40 geen The same subscriber recommends the following mode 


that by such a course, that ability will be annually in- 
creased, and at no distant day, secure to him ease and 


place within their grasp. Ifthe former system of im-/ 
poverishing the land shall be continued, and by injudi- 
cious cultivation the product of the country be, as here- 
tofore, diminished one-half—in vain will rail roads offer ck information respecting the most convenient 


promising. So far, the season has been quite favorable 
to the Corn and Oat crops. 


he will soon find himself released from the necessity of STOCK RAISING. 
pleading his present poverty as an excuse for persisting 
in a course, which must inevitably annually increase 
that poverty, and thereby expose him in the decline of 
life, and the debility of old age, to the necessity of ma- 
king exertions, which the vigor of youth and manhood 


A Subscriber has furnished us with the following di- 
rections relative to the raising of Stock, the first of 
which, he assures us, is supported by twenty-five vears’ 
; successful experience, and the others, he thinks, will be 
found correct by all who will try them: 

1. Alter your Stock in the new of the Moon—your 
Lambs in April—say three days before or after the 
change. 

2. If you wish to raise a Horse of fine life and spirit, 
let your Mare be in that condition when put to the 
Horse. 

3. If you wish a Horse colt, put your Mare in the 
increase of the Moon; If a Mare colt in the decrease. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 


1 toe ha nhoo-~- die the cultivativw vf Outturn, 
Bed your land one month before planting; open a 
furrow with a coulter, just deep enough to allow the ~ 
seed to be covered; the shallower cotton is covered the 
better it stands. As soon as it is up run the small har- 
row close to it, and repeat the operation in quick suc- 
cession, so as to keep the rows c!ean. Light hand rakes 
with iron teeth at small intervals from each other, 
drawn across the rows, have been used with advantage 
to keep down the grass amongst the stalks. The rakes 


? 


? 


t 


ple of East Tennessee of being enabled, by the aid of should immediately follow the harrow. This mode of 
> 


cultivating cotton is highly recommended by those who 


cipate in those advantages of trade, which have beenso have tried it, 
long enjoyed by most other sections of the country, and 
of which they have been hitherto deprived, should stimu- Oe TE ee ee 

late them to active and increased exertions, in the adop- Mr. Emmerson: I have so frequently seen the 
tion and practice of an improved system of agriculture,’ US® of ckagenes recommended rag Resgsid Farmer, 
by which they may be prepared to avail themselves of that “ this Springs induced to make a trial 
Sek teiat pialite which those improvements will aut its utility. Owing to the trouble and expense 





,to which I was subject in procuring the article 
‘this season, J am induced to go to the plaster 
bank myself. for my next year’s provision. It is, 
therefore, the object of this communication, to 


d plaster banks in this State; and alsoto be advised 


most expeditious mode of transporting the products of which is preferable—the light, or the dark color- 
the country to the most profitable markets. Let us,’ ed kind. 


hj T have been tuld, that therc is vue ur wure 
banks of it in Greene county: If so, please to tell 
us in your next Farmer where they are situated, 
(ifthere be more than one) and which is esteem- 
ed the best. 


‘We regret to state, that the ravages of the Hessian} By giving the information wanted, you will 
Fly have this Spring proved very destructive to the. much oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Wheat in this section of the country. We are informed 
that many fields have been ploughed up and planted in Tennessee, but have hitherto been favored with no au- 
Corn, and it is certain the crop will be greatly diminish- thentic information as to their value, or the supplies to 
ed. Untila short timesince,the wheat crop was unusually be had at thom, We hope some of those who have the 


We have frequently heard of plaster banks in East 
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requisite information will furnish us with fall vr 


to the enquiries of our correspondent in time for our 
next number. So far as we are informed, the farmers 
in this quarter resort to ‘the Holston banks in Virgima 
for their supplies. That which has the least admixture 
of foreign substancés with the gypsum quarried at these 
banks, is to be preferred, whether it be ofa darker or 
lighter color: the best 1s generally of a dark gray color. | 
October and November is the best time for obtaining it, | 
both because the suoplies are then most abundant, the} 
weather more moderate, and the roads in better order ; 
for waggons.. fEp. Ten. Far. 
BERKS COUNTY SILK. | 
We: have recently examined a specimen of: 
Sewing Silk, the first ever manufactured in this' 
county, and it was of such a quality, and the man-! 
ner of its production so creditable, that it did our! 
hearts good. It was the entire production of al 
young lady near Reading, one of Berks conn- 
ty’s fairest daughters, who reared and ted the 
worms, spun the silk from the cocoons, and dou- 
bled and twisted it into skeans, all with her own 
hands.— Here now is the example set to our 
young ladies, and we are persuaded they are about 
to imitate it, as 9. large quantity of mulberry seed 
has gone into different parts of the county from 
this place. How irresistible would be the 
charms of the young lady, when dressed in the 
fabric of her own hands’ production, and how! 
eagerly would the beaur press forward for Her 
hand!— And well might they seek such wives, 
for they would be worth having. 
Reading Press. 


Sugar oblained from Indian Cora.—M. Pallas 
lately presented to the Academie ces Sciences of 
Paris a sample of this substance, extracted from 
the stem of the plant, which bas been found to 
contain nearly six per cent. of syrup boiled to 40 
degrees, a part of which will not crystallize be- 
fore fructification, but it condenses aud acquires 
more consistency from: that period to the state 
of complete maturity. The most favorable time 
to obtain the greatest quantity of stgar is imme- 
diately after the maturity and gathering of the 
fruit. The matter left after the extraction of the 
sngar is capital to feed cattle or to make packing 
paper. -——-—— 

From the Genesee Farmer. 


ST. JOHNSWORT. 


Mr. Tucxer—I noticed in the Genesee Far- 
mer of the 27th February, inquiries how to de- 
stroy that troublesome weed, St. Johnswort. Till 
your land well, seed thick with clover and timo- 
thy, and plaster. In case your seed partially 
fails, pasture close the first season —even sheep 











































From the Cult 
ON PUVIS’ ESSAY ON LIME—MENTAL INS 
TION, &c. : 
January 11th, 1886. 
Dear Sir-~Il’ read last evening Gov. Mare 
message, and this morning your last Cultivai 
The former | consider excellent, with some 
ceptions; the latter decidedly the best nu 
you have givento the public. Jt has less of 
conjectural than any other which Ihave read. 
It has more physical science. By physicalse 
ence, J mean the revelation of the laws of Go 
I think you are wrong in your remarks on irriga= 
tion. ‘There is an immense loss in not sa’ ing: 
the washings of roads. This is one chapter 
irrigation. ‘Fhe price of hay at present wo 
fully justify great outlays for irrigation, as practi 
sed in England. Your first article is excelles 
as far as it goes; but ifthe writer bad read Pavig 
Essay on Lime, in the October and November 
numbers of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register,* his re- 
flections would have been nearer up to the tim 
in which we live. Wedo not understand ph 
ical science in the United States. It is far 
understood and applied to the arts in France.— 
Lime has fed wheat lands, and wheat has 
man for 5000 years, and itis time the debt wi 
acknowledged. The farmersin the Mohawk vale 
ley could afford to pay you kalf a million of dole 
lars for teaching them the use of lime..- 
T thank you for your little space’ to com 
scheols. Why should not the rising generation” 
be taught the meaning of scientific terms of daily 
application through life? It would be pe 
easy and practicable. We all neglect our duty 
to the young. How easy it would be to 
every boy inthis State, that portion of chen 
and geology, which is applicable to agriculture. 
The results of our school libraries are most” 
cheering indeed. ‘The books are not stolen, nor | 
injured, and are regularly retarned, and what 
more important, the books are read. These boy; 
when they become men, will understand you! 
last Cultivator, which is more than can now be 
said of some of their fathers—bot which every” 
farmer ought to be able to understand. 


* Which will be published in the March ani 
April numbers of the Cultivator—Ep. Curr, 





— 


Definition of a gentleman.—Gentility is nei= 
ther in birth, manoer nor fashion, but inthe mind. 
A high sense of honor, a determination never to 
take a mean advantage of another, an ad 
to truth, and politeness towards those with whom 





may eat the weed when young and tender with- 
out any injury to them. L. Ts 


you may have dealings, are the essential and dis- 
tingnished characteristics of agentleman. 
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From the Ohio Review. 
PRODUCT OF THE RUTA BAGA. 


Having seen much published upon the 
subject of raising Ruta Baga, all of which 
has fell short of the crop I took last fall 
from a small piece of land, I am induced 
_to give, not only the amount, but the man- 
ner of cultivating. To give the amount 
alone, of any particular crop, without the 
manner of cultivating, is no berefit to any 
one 


_ Thad a piece of dry sandy land facing 
the south, which I wished to prepare for 
a fruit garden; and making more rich and 
level than I could do by ploughing. 
threrefore covered the ground about an 
inch thick with manure; and with a spade, 
dug and turned in the whole, to the full 
depth of the spade; taking care that each 
load was covered as soon as possible, after 
spreading, to prevent loss by evaporation. 
his was done, or finished the fifth of June. 


o 


I then waited until I discovered indications 
of rain, which I think was on the tenth of 
the same month, when I immediately took 
a hand with me, and commenced raking 
I next 
took a large rake made of three inch scant- 
ling, with five teeth, fifteen inches apart, 
and having a man to hold, drew it across 
the ground, the direction which I wished to 
have the rows to run, making five marks. 
After that, we placed one outside tooth, 
in one outside mark, making four marks, 
I then 
dropped the seed quite thick in every row 
except the last eight, where I then skipped 
every other row, leaving them thirty inch- 
They came 
I then took of 
gypsum, one part, of ashes two parts, and 
having mixed the same sprinkled about a 


the ground with an iron tooth rake. 


until the whole was completed. 


es apart, instead of fifteen. 
up ina very few days. 


quart per rod on each row. 


In five or six cays, I thinned them out, 
60 as to leave them from four to six inches! 


apart. 


where the rows were 30 inches apart, the 
yield was at the rate of 1424 bushels to 
the acre, the turnips are larger, conse- 
quently not quite so heavy per bushel.— 
One of the largest weighed 15 pounds, 
The above statement may appear incredi- 
ble, still it is true: I was at first loth to 
believe it myself, and went and remeasured 
my measure, examined my figures, and 
found that all was correct, and ‘that facts 
were stubborn things.” ; 
In submitting this to the public, I am in- 
fluenced, less from a desire to boast, than 
from a sincere wish to have others commu- 
nicate the result of their experiments in 
agriculture, thereby benefitting community 
atlarge. Respectfully yours, 
WM. WETMORE. 

Stow, Jan. 22, 1836. 
A WAY TO GROW EARLY POTATOES. 
BY MANCUNIENSIS. 
On walking out the other afternoon, in 
eompany with some other friends,we were 
caught in a thunderstorm, and obliged to 
take shelter in a farm-house, the owner of 
which was known to one of the party.— 
During the storm, the conversation turned 
upon gardening, and our host gave us a 
plan for raising new potatoes, which I send 
you. it may appear strange, but, as he 
says, he has tried it, and found it to answer 
very well. At all events, I think it worthy 
of consideration and atrial. I give his 
own words, so far as my recollection serves: 

“I was getting up my potatoes one year, 
in that field below the house, when the 
thought struck me, that by planting the 
smallest of them again, immediately, they 
would grow, and I should have new pota- 
toes very early. [resolved to try the scheme. 
I had no hot house or green house, and was 
therefere to hit on a plan for keeping off 
the frost, which I did as follows. I chose 
a part of the field in which I was working, 
and made trenches along the top aud the 








Ten days after, I hoed them again|sides to keep it dry, I then covered it a few 


lightly, and gave them another dressing inches deep with litter, and put on a few 
as before, which was all the labor bestow-|inches of soil, and planted the potatoes, 


ed upon them, until they were pulled. 


From five rods of ground planted 15 
inches apart, I gathered 61 bushels, mea- 
- sured in a 2 bushel measure, weighing 58 


covering them again with soil. 


ito kee 


In order 
p the earth from falling down and 
smothering them, when they began to shoot, 
I stuck sticks and brush wood over the last 


i 


Ibs. to the bushel, which would make 1952; layer of soil, and put on a quantity of lit- 
bushels to the acre, or 113,216 lbs. equal ter, covering the whole with soil. One of 


to 50 tons 1216 Ibs. 


From the ground my neighbors who saw me, was surprised, 
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and said he was sure I should have nothing whom we mentioned at page 329, 
in the end, but I told him to come again on jndebted for the followin 


new year’s day, and we should see. We 


did so, and we opened the bed and found jy 


new potatoes about the size of a marble; I }j 


then told him I w 


‘an egg, exceedingly well tasted, and quite ¢ 
‘mealy. 
in the neighborhood, who would scarcely ¢ 
believe me, when I told them how: i had , 
grown them.” 


The situation in which they were grown, 
and which I myself saw, was on the north 
side of a hill, in the northern part of Lan- 
cashire, not onthe warmest situation in 
the world, as you may imagine. 

The idea of growing potatoes in the 
manner above stated, is good, but my in-| 
formant’s mode is, I think, capable of im- 
provement. If, instead of the side of a: 
field, an old hotbed were used, and hoops 
placed so as to prevent the soil from falling 
down and pressing down on the young, 
shoots, which would not grow very high, ' 
as potatoes when deprived of light do not 
grow so much above-ground as they do na- 
turally, I think early potatoes might be 
raised without any expense. I intend to) 
try it, at all events, and hope some of your 
readers will do so likewise. 


t 





; From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE SMALL NORTHERN CORN. 


At page 329 of our last volume,we made 
some remarks on this variety. It is well 
known to those who have travelled through 
several degrees of latitude in the United 
States, that Indian corn varies in height 
with the climate, and so far as we have ob- 
served, the ears in the south are shorter 
and thicker, and the grains are more com- 
pressed and elongated. The sort com- 
monly cultivated in the Genesee country 
is a dwarf in comparison with these kinds. 
Travellers from the south, on viewing its 
humble stature, have been incredulous or 


would leave it until the 6th maturity had induced us to begin feedii 
_of March. I did so, and 6n opening it it before other corn was ripe enough; an 
again, the new potatoes were as large as while I was absent, my men fed moreof i 


I showed some to the gardeners only one corner of the lot remai 


shelled this evening, measured half a 
el and nearly one quart of shelled 
which would give almost eighty bus 
the acre. ( 
best of the lot would have meas ne 
‘hundred bushels to the acre. a 


but from present appearances it will f 
short. of fifty bushels to the acre; yet' 


‘jas moved by a horse, opens the futrow, di 








g particulars; 
“The closing of this letter has been 
yed until we finished the gathering of my 
ttle eight rowed northern corn. Its early 

























































han iintended. Ona my return, there 


> 
his was inferior to the other part. - To- 
ve harvested thirty one bushels from 
wo square perches, and one basket 


I am quite confident thi 


“> eh 


“My other Indian cornis of large growth, — 


was not one of my neighbors who woul 
believe that-the little northern corn was 

most productive; and 1 presume it wol 
now be difficult to convince them of thi 
fact.” eo 





The Corn Planter.—A machine of this n 

for which a pateat has been obtained by E 
Blair, a free man of color, of an adjoining ¢ 
of Maryland, is now exhibiting in the 
It is a very simple and ingenious machine, wl 


(at proper intervals, and in ai exact and 
ble quantity) the corn, covers it, and. leay 
earth so as, in fact, to plant the corn as rapid! 
as a horse can draw a plough over the groun 
The inventor thinks it will save the labor of eig 
men. We understand he is about to modi 
machine, so as to adapt it to the planting of 
ton. If it will accomplish (as we inclineto” 
lieve it will) all which he supposes, it ‘will p 

to be an invention of great utility. Nat. Intel, 





SUPERIOR JOHNNY-CAKE. 


The following recipe will make a John 
cake fit for an alderman, a mayor, an 
any other dignitary in the land. re. 

“Take one quart of milk, three eggs, on 
spoonful saleratus, one teacup of wheat 





amazed when told of its productiveness, 
and it is now with great satisfaction that 


we are able to announce that a fair experi- 
ment has been made with this variety in @ will be found to be'a great im 
To our correspondent art of making these cakes,” 


southern climate, 














and Indian meal sufficient to make a -bat 
\the consistency of pan-cakes. Bake qui 
jpans previously buttered, and eat warm 
‘butter or milk. The addition of wheat 
provement ii 
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From the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE NECESSITY OF MAKING MANURE. 


Charlotte County, Va., 
February 19th, 1836. 


A deep and increasing interest for the Register, 
and of course the farming interest, excites me 
once more to pen a few lines for the columns of 
that paper; not that {am vain enough to think 
any thing that I can say or write will contribute 
much to the amusement or improvement of your 
readers—but hoping rather to effect more from 
the example of making communications, than 
any thing else, to stimulate others to the perfor- 
mance of contributing their mite of information 
for the “general welfare.” With these views and 
feelings, the hasty remarks herein contained, are 
now submitted to the planters, farmers, Se. of 
this, my native state. But before proceeding far- 
ther, { wish to say a word or twoin relation to a 
practice now becoming fashionable; for it is fash- 
ion alone that holds the reins, not only of govern- 
ment, but also in our domestic relations. For 
instance, you hear of a new implement im hus- 
bandry, used by a particular farmer; immediately, 
without examination, without knowledge, the 
tool goes the round of the neighborhood over 
which his influence is exerted; and the conse- 
quence is, that some half or three-fourths of those 

strying it are disappointed most sadly; some not 
understanding the nature of the tool, misapply 
it, whilst others, making a very imperfect trial, 
pronounce ita foolish and useless expenditure of 
time and money, curses the day of its introduc- 
tion, denounces the inventor as an arrant impos- 
tor, and he who vsesit, a downright fool. Again, 


of the world as to be out of the fashion. It has, 
I believe, been recommended by some, not to 
publish anonymous pieces. Now, my plan is, to 
leave the fashions with the belles and dandies; 
let the old men and plain farmers go along as it 
best suits their feelings or inclinations. Some- 
times you will meet with one going hand in hand 


me sir, his eye, if not his heart, is on some fair 


sions, a communication or so for your valuable 
paper—but did not subscribe my real name, (Si- 
mon Pure,) thinking that - was as 
well known ten miles offas Simon, and knowing 
the fact that some men would believe every thing 
they might hear from the old gentleman, whilst 
others would believe nothing —crying out “41s not 
this the carpenter’s son?” [ concluded to “cast 
my bread upon the waters.” | hope, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that nothing in these expressions will be con- 
sidered as having a personal bearing; for sucha 
thing has not yet entered my thoughts—on the 
other hand, I thank every gentleman for his com- 
munication to your paper, whether hisreal name 
is attached to it or not. 

The particular object cf this communication is, 
to impress on farmers generally, the important 
idea in all permanent agricultural improvements 
of making manure. 1 do not pretend to offer 
any thing new on this part of my subject-—but 
only to keep its importance fully in mind. What 
is the great object of labor? J] answer to make 
much, and as much as is practicable to make, con- 
sistent with religionsand humanity. Now, how 
shail we do this? Most certainly by applying 
our labor on that soil which is at its highest de- 











the fashion is set, by some notable correspon- 
dent, perhaps of the Register, to sign his name, 
(in propria‘persona,) not thinking there are ma- 
ny perons so blind as to believe every thing they; 
may chance to meet with in print—especially if, 
there is a résponsible undersigner at the close of 


the communication. Well! the effect of all this,’ 


gree of improvement, combined with the judi- 
cious application of labor. But there is little or 
nosoil of that description in this region of the 
world. What then must.be done? The answer 
is, makeits But if 1 were to attempt this, too 


little of the necessaries of life would be’made to 


live on. Why then, make as much as you can, 


isto induce others to follow suit; and every man consistent with that view of the case. Be sure 


with the dandies; but at the same time, believe. 


miss in her teens. 1 have made, on former occa-" 











who makes a communication, is very careful to to make manure; for this is the only subject with 
write at the bottom his name in fair and legi- which the soil can beenriched. Make it, wheth- 
ble characters; some, no doubt, make this the er from cows, horses, hogs, or sheep; from corn- 
plainest line upon the sheet: fT will not say, the stalks, wheat-straw, or hay; from clay, bones, or 
most important one. But let us see the effect of ashes; from blood, suds, or liquor; from peas, 
this fashion a little more. There are some men, beans, or vines; from swamp, or bank; from fowls, 
80 constituted, that if they really believed or or beast; from field or woods; from shell, or 
thought it would be known who the correspon- stone—make manure. Let this be your main 
dent was, would suffer all the ink in Christen- object; for without it there can be no advance- 
dom to dry up before you could prevail on them ment of a permanent character in the soil. As 
eveh to make their % (mark.) Well! we lose for that kind of improvement which lasts but a 
all sucl? communicators, and many who come day, “Simon” is of opinion that it costs more than 
under this denomination, are as good and prac- it comes to. Ask yourself every Monday morn- 
tical farmers as any the country affords. But to ing, how much manure was made last week? 
| be out of the fashion is the thing looked at; for, Can any be added this week? Do not wait for a 
_ to all intents and purposes you had as well be out wet time or a dry time; and of all times carefully 
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avoid what is called “a convenient time.” It 
comes so seldom, and is gone so soon, that but 
little is done in the way of making manure. En- 
riching land is like putting out money on inter- 
est; not however, at the poor pitiful rate of six 
per cent; but if well managed, it counts up to 
thirtythree and a third, sometimes, fifty per cent, 
and occasionally, like compound interest, doubles 
itself ina very shorttime. Now all whoseek for 
riches, may rest assured that this is the way— 
ido not say the only way—for | know of some, 
who by speculation, trick, or contrivance, have 
been made rich in a day-—-but generally such 
persons soon become purse-proud, and neglect 
their near and dear relations, who perhaps gave 
tothem the helping hand: not only so, “they for- 
get the God who made them.” A great deal 
has been, can be, and will be said as to the qual- 
ity of this important article in good husbandry. 
Whilst it is admitted, that much depends both on 
the nature of the soil, and manure, as to its proper 
application, old Siuzon knows one thing, and that 
right well; few, or none of us make enough of 
any kind; that a still smaller number are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the particular quality of 
manure in its various stages, degrees, &c., to say 
at what particular time itshould be used, or in 
what particular way applied. 1 have used it mo- 
derately on different soils; clay, sand, mould, 
new and old, wet and dry; but never yet have | 
used it in any way that was not more or less prof- 
itable. . Manure, like “marriage, is a good thing;” 
and, as my old friend “Abstinence” says, it is 
good both in “the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative degree;”’ and | would not give a baw- 
bee for that system which teaches otherwise. 

One of the best manures, in reach of every 
man, | neglected to enumerate; that is, altention; 
attention to small things; it not only acts very 
quick, but it is of a permanent character, when 
properly applied. It 1s sometimes mild, some- 
times very pungent, and much too often is applied 
with a slight, stingy, sparing hand. The great 
desideralum inthe use of this article as a stimu- 
lant, is its time of application, which should nev- 
er be deferred one moment wher the ground is 
in order to work. Even in rainy days it may be 
used to much advantage. But let me here ad- 
vise the reader of one thing; and that is, its pecu- 
liar liability to evaporation; and the only way 
known to the writer for guarding against this evil, 
is to keep it in active service; such at least, are 
the views of 

SIMON PURE. 


To take out Iron Moulds.--Hold the iron 
monlds over the fumes of boiling water for some 
time, then pour on the spot a little juice of sorrel 
and alittle salt, and when the cloth has thorough- 
ly imbibed the juice, wash 1t in ley. 
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TO PRESERVE CORN FOR BOILING. 


Extract of a letter from a subscriber in Can- 
ada:—*“Traveling through the country the early 
part of this month, | was surprised at eating green 
corn; but on recollection, | had seen several me- 
thods of preserving it for winter use ir your Far- 
mer. Onasking the lady of the house, her me- 
thod seemed to be far diferent from any you have 
stated. I beg to introduce its simple way to you. 
Pluck the corn when fit for eating, strip down 
the husks so astoremove the silk and then re- 
place it--pack it away in a barrel, and pour on 
strong pickle, such as used for meat, with a 
weight to keep it down, and you will have a good 
sea stock--parboiled and then boiled to make 
it perfecly fresh and sweet as when taken from 
the stalk.” Genesee Farmer. 





Curing Hams.—A subscrber hands us the fol- 
lowing receipt as a superior one for curing hams, 


which has until recently been held asa secret, 
and now for the nrst mie published. Take 9 oz. 


saltpetre, and one large teaspoonful of pearlash 

to 16 lbs. of ham, add molasses in the proportion 

of one gallon to the hogshead. Make the salt 

pickle as strong as possible, dissolve all the above 

ingredients, put them in the pickle, and pour it 
on the hams. Let them remain in the pickle 

under weight, for six weeks, and smoke them du- 

ring the cold weather. They will keep an inde- 

finite period, and be equal in flavor to any in the 

world.— Huron Reflector. 





The Croup.—Dr. Fisher, in the last number of 
the Medical and Surgical Journal, recommends to 
mothers and nurses, when a child is seized with 
that dangerous disease, the croup, to apply im- 
mediately and perseveringly, until medical aid 
can be obtained, to the throat and upper part of 
the chest sponges or napkins dipped in water as 
hot as can be borne, and wrung out so that the 
water may not oose from them. The remedy was 
first suggested by a German physician, and has 
been practised with decided and uniform success. 





HYPOCRISY. 
What is mwure tu be abhorred than deception? 
Double-faceduess, in all its forms, is an. object 
‘of utter detestation. Even his Santanic Majesty 
'_-who they say, is not as black as he seems— 
has one redeeming quality above him who con- 
iceals depravity in the nice folds of external de- 
‘cency, and throws the deceptive smile and sun- 
‘shine of sanctity over the abomination of moral 
desolation. 
homet appropriated to the hypocrite. 





Frienpsuip—True friendship is like a coal 
of fire, it kindles slow and burns long. 


Well was the seventh hell of Ma- « . 
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; From the Albany Cultivator. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY, 


By Turonore Sepewrcr, from the press of the Har- 
pers, 12 mo. pp. 264—i836. Price 75 cts. 


This is a small and cheap volume that 
may be read with interest and profit by 
every class of American citizens, from the 
day laborer to the man of princely opulence, 
and which we respectfully beg leave to re- 
commend to their consideration. It is 


adapted to the institutions and habits of 


our country, and if the principles which it 
inculcates are carried out in practice, it 
cannot but tend greatly to advance our hap- 
piness and to perpetuate our freedom. 

The object of this volume is to make 
our people what Cobbett long ago denomi- 
nated them, “a thinking people”—to teach 
them that they are yet deficient in many 


Men’s Department. In the mean time we 
make two quotations, as specimens of the 
author’s style, and of the happy and per- 
spicuous manner in which he illustrates and 
enforces his propositions. 

“Public economy teaches, that all the 
wealth of the nation is divided into one 
great heap, which is the public wealth, and 
many smaller heaps, which is the private 
wealth. The public heap is that which 
belongs to the nation; as in the United 
States, the public lands, the public stores, 
the money, and every other kind of public 
property. This is for the support of the 
army, the navy, tke officers of the Govern- 
ment, and all the public institutions. The 
private heaps are those which belong to 
private individuals exclusively, as a man’s 
farm, cattie, §c. Public economy teaches 





that in the public stock all are partners, 





of the comforts and enjoyments which con- rich and poor, and that no man has aright 
stitute the true happiness of man, but which |totake a farthing without the public con- 
are accesstble to all, or a great portion ol|sent obtained. That all the wealth of a 
our population, under the highly favored |nation, public and private, may be suppo- 
condition ia which Providence has placed ised to be gathered into one great store 
them; but wealth, obtained by honest !a- house, which is divided into public and pri- 
bor, whether mental or bodily, both of|vate apartments; that the common stock 
which are legitimate sources of wealth,|is stored in the public rooms; that every 
confers the power of multiplying our indi-|industrious man has a private apartment, 
vidual comforts, of acquiring knowledge, ajunder the same roof, which is under his 
source of high intellectual enjoyment, andjown lock and key. Thatas the public a- 
of dispensing happiness to others; and that)partments are filled from the private, the 
wealth can be acquired by all who prac-/better supplied the latter, the better will be 
tice industry and frugality—who are tem-jthe stores of the nation, ‘That if aman 
perate in their habits, and discreet in theirjset fire to, or in any way destroy those 
expenditures. That ill-gotten, dispropor-|parts of the building where the public pro- 
tioned wealth, obtained by unfair dealing, perty is stored, he is a looser of course, 
by fraud, by oppression, by monopoly, ge-|because he is a partner in it, though the 
nerally contains the elements of its own flames do not reach his own apartment; 
destruction, and is most abused, by being|and if, through heedlessness, spite or ma- 
employed for sensuality, pomp, parade, |lice, he kindles a blaze in one of the private 
and splendid outside; and that this ‘nolapartmeuts, he then destroys all of those 
more fills the mind with happiness, than|heaps out of which the great public store- 
husks and ashes, if eaten, would give strength |house is furnished. 

to the body.” In short, its object is to} ‘krom this we see, that in all true eco- 
make our people industrious, virtuous and/nomy, property, belong to whom it may, to 
wealthy—to show them the true use of|the nation or to individuals, to the rich or 
wealth, in promoting substantial improve-|poor, is sacred, on account of the good it 


ment, civilization, refinement, and the hap-'does—that it is very base and stupid for 
piness of the human family-—-and that when men to waste, burn or destroy any proper. 


itis abused, in its expenditure, it tends ty, which is little better than a man’s break- 
most powerfully to defeat these noble pur- ing the windows of his own house, or put- 
poses. iting fire to a city where he is the owner 

We intend, hereafter, so far to trespass of stores and houses. It is the character 
upon the rights of the publisher, as to make of a brute to waste and defile the food 
some extracts from the work, for our Young which he will need to-morrow. Property, 
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then is the life of the people, and it is sui- 
cide wantonly to destroy it.”—p. 3. 
“And what are intellectual pleasures? In 
presenting an answer to this question, we 
see the true value of property, and the 
leanness and meanness of voverty. Intel- 
lectual pleasure is found in the grace and 
beauties of life, in charity, in hospitality, in 
the luxury of spending oar money so as to 
do the greatest good with it. It is in a 
good, comfortable, well furnished house, a 
well ordered farm, in the flower, the gar- 
den; in observing neatness and order pre- 
vail in our abodes, and in seeing our chil- 
dren neatly and fitly clad. It is, or would 
be every where, if men would buy it with 
the money which they can and do earn.— 
So simple, and cheaply purchased is much 
of this kind of pleasure, that those who are 
not rich can have it as wellao the opulent; 
and when the people come to care for, and 
to work in earnest mainly for these things, 
there will be an end of mobs and riots to 
avenge their wrongs, real or supposed, by 
the destruction of property. They will then 
see how mean and stupid it is to waste that 
wealth which is the source of their great- 
est blessings. how like children to destroy 
the hen that lays the golden egg.—p. 102.” 





From the Carolina Watchman. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME. 
In order that my attestation may be regarded 


gitimate result of distributing the chloride of < 


Lime, I am not entirely satisfied, as our town 
during the same time has been generally healthy. 
But the town has frequently been healthy while 
my family and a few others, have been sotely af- 
flicted, before this experiment. Lime is known 
to be a most efficient disinfector, and comfort ~ 
alone recommendsits use in villages. In itscon- 
centrated form of a chloride, it certainly would 
condnce much tothe health of our towns, if 
small quantities were thrown into every place that 
could be suspected of infection. The article is 
very cheap, and a small quantity goes a great 
way in use: it is generally to be had at apotheca- 
ries’ shops. 

I will mention another fact which can be at- 
tested by all my large family; but whether it also 
bea consequence or a mere coincidence I will 
not say. ‘The house in which we live had been 
more thoroughly infested with rats and mice, than 
any place | ever knew. They were particularly 
troublesome about the smoke-house. Shortly 
after using the chloride, it was noticed that the 
whole fraternity had decamped. Now and then 
a straggler may be heard above stairs, but they are 
by no means troublesome; while our neighbors 
complain of an increase of this evil. 

H. C. JONES. 


SOWING LOCUST SEED. 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
propagating the locust from seed, from the cir- 
cumstance of their not readily vegetating. This 
may sometimes be owing to the fact, that they do 
not always come to perfection here, but this 18 


= lu 


generally in consequence of not taking the ne- 
cessary care in preparing them. The following” 
method for this purpose may not be generally 
known, orif known it 1s notattendedto. It will 
insure success, and cause the seeds to grow as 
readily as beans or Indian corn. : 
Place a quantity of the seed in'a vessel hold- 
ing a quart or two, pour on boiling water, and let 
it stand twenty-four hours. Then decant it and 
it willbe found that a considerable number are 
softened and swelled by the operation. These 
aiv to be separated from the rest and planted; © 


= ear re al f local infl “jand to the remaining unswo}len ones another por- 
o there might be a co-operation of local Influences; iio) of hot water is to be added, which also is to 
r a and the house in which we lived being quite old! 
t 
r 


as.more direct, I have concluded to depart from 
the ordinary from of editorial writing, and to put 
my name to this statement. 

Ever since | came to this place with a family, 
which was in 1822, they have been harrassed 
with sickness in an uncommon degree, except 
during the last year, during which time they were 
pertectly healthy. I had lost several children, 
one apprentice and several slaves. These visi- 
tations were s> much more severe upon my fami- 
ly than on others, that the Physician in attend- 
ance (Dr. Mitchell,) thought it probable that 
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: ; : ain twenty-four hours i 
he thought it not unlikely that some emanation! 4. ics ba siiekad as stone — rape 
rom the timbers or walls, produced this exces-!—)’ Eg 
oe share of disease; he thavefces recommended "*!¥ = whole . the seeds will be thus pre- 
. A 7 : . — see "mer. 
a liberal use of Chloride of Lime. [had this ar-,?*"° ee ee 
ticle scattered in every hole and corner from gar- 


ret to cellar, particularly in damp places; and 


To remove Spols of Ink from Linen.--Take 
[2 have at intervals of a month or so renewed the a mould candle or some pure tallow, melt it and 
To process. §{3 Since the first trial of the experi- dip the spotted part of linen in the melted tallow, 
d @ ment, Ihave not had a case of sickness of any then put it into the wash, when 1 will become 
r = kind..€§ Whether this consequence be the le- perfectly white. This is given from experience. 
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From the Geneseo Farmer. tance, in order to prevent intermixing and cross- Surely the 


: SPRE , _ ing. @ bad a har 
Ss Loosen the soil with a spade round fruit trees ga vengea 
Apply manure to corn and potatoe crops, and growing in grass land. A testimony 

not to grain crops. a Examine the roots of peach trees and remove 4 My pra 
ae manure be buried as soon as possible after 41) the grabs. Their presence is shown by the hie as o 
apres: gum oozing ont. ons 0 
When rotted or fermented manure is applied. ° *p. pg every opportnnity of setting ‘enorme: : Bn, with 
let it be as thoroughly mixed with the soil a3 qental shrub or tree round your house or door a very po 
possible. yard—now is the time—if you have any taste q cipally on 
Wheat thrown out of the ground by frost, you will never regret it. Webich w 
should be pressed in again by passing a roller : Mittle hay 
over it. | ? | of five ea 


From the Farmers’ Register. 
Ploughing hecvy soil when wet, does more ¥ 



























































, Jit was 0S 
SMG Y the toain were ‘standing idle. pe otatiay to feeding work ee and Mules. 4 we sa 
In ploughing green sward deeply, the furrows, vemarks on management that is not unusual. : iby” corn, 
must always be at least one half wider than ceep,| Charloltee County, Va., jest of the 
else the sod will not turn well. New Year's day—1836. Hfive ears c 
New meadows should now be rolled. Your cali for “facts” in one of the back Nos. Jthan ten 
All graiy fields seeded to grass should be roll- of the Register has not received the attention “B practicab! 
ed. |from correspondents that it really deserves. Were as much | 
Barley should be suwn as caly as possible Pdispused tv fod fault with your paper for any oM@the crop « 
upon a light and moderatety moist soil, at the thing, it would be, that so little is said about facts B50 much 
rate of one eand a half totwo bushels per acre, ac-/—even in the small way noticed in this commu- Aaio again 
cording to the size of the seed. inication. | was glad to see your eye directed were fed 
A roller should be passed over it as soon as to these things, and would be still more rejoiced Wifeed in tl 
it is harrowed, to press the soil round it, and tosee your columns enriched with those things Meured. 
smooth the field. ‘called facls—for you know they are stubborn sjthat m 
Barley seed may be freed from intermixed things, and cannot be gotten over. ever kn 
oats by pouring water upon it, when the oats will, Fuirstthen, let me siate a few that have fallen Bphich tir 
float, and may be skimmed off. 'within my observation—perhaps others more use- Bere | t 
Outs require strong rich soil, good culture, and ful may be elicited from the bare mentioning of ey shot 
early sowing. ithese. That [should make a short crop of corn , k of g 
Preserve leached ‘wid unleached ashes which twelve months ago last July, was a fact so plain “Bho their 
have accumulated during the winter, to be applied to be seen, that my overseer wag directed to sus- iio of g 
to corn, in the hill. |pend our old practice of giving our work-horses i this | 
To prevent corn being touched by grows, stir corn three times a day; and having only a mode- 4 } usual 
the seed with a suffictent quantity of heated tary rate crop of oats, he was also directed to shorten « @ihe same 
and then roll it in plaster, lime, or ashes. \his usu: rf allowance of this most excellent and Having b 
After each hill of corn is dropped, put in a perhaps the very best of food. [lis reply was (to f the sa 
small handful of a mixture of plaster and leach-/use his own expression, and I believe a common Price tc 
ed ashes. © jone) “the teams can *tbe kept up on so small an 8 one 
Plaster is always most efficacious on light and allowance.” [lowever, the faiet was, my pros- Pagemen 
thin soil—on meadow and clover ground, the pect for corn forbade a compromise —accordingly Ing a gor 
earlier it is sown the better. |we went to work with the determination to do the id for ; 
Plaster, when applied to cultivated ground, is best we could—(which was not to buy corn.) herds 
best when worked into the soil. My teatns amc nant ed to four horses and two mules. gras 
Sowing it broadcast upon Indian corn ater =| My stock in trade, at gathering time, was about y It has 
is up, has increased the crop 25 per cent. fifteen barrels of old carn, and ninety barrels of ‘ have n 
Every farmer should attempt the field culture new—ten stacks of oats—ten of hay, and a few Ply ikke 
of root crops—he may raise asmuch cattle food bushels of wheat—a small stock of hogs, &e.§e. stead | 
from one acre, as from’ five acres of meadow. |My family numbers about two dozen eaters. y well, 
Farmers who have heavy rich soil, will succeed Abgut eighteen months have now.clapsed, and 1 q to 
best with mangel wurtzel—-those who have sandy have just commenced on my crop of new corn— ; ce al 
soil. with ruta “baga. They should try both. |nearly the whole of my last crop of wheat yet on 12 0’ 
Sow garden crops in drills where practicable,’ haad—all of the cats, and nearly all of the hay Being a 
in order that the weeds may be cleared with a now in the stacks—my family in good health— , ioe 
hoe. ithe teams and stock as fat as anv in the neighbor- hus, b 
Different varieties of melons and squashes hood—and all things promise to move on as usu- cad et 
should be planted at the greatest possible dis- al. But it will be asked “how wasthis done? apo. 
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Ba vengeance,” Sc. Sc. 
Btestimony. 


}have even that. 
“by” corn,(which time is here considered the hard- 
est of the working season,) they were allowed 
1 five ears of corn at each feed; this lasted not more 
Bihan ten of fifteen days--for as soon as it wasjafter link has given way, until you can hardly 
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had a hard time ot it. 


Surely the horses, and poor Cuffees especially, too much neglected, which merits severe reproof 
This was abolition with}and is as shameful and scandalous a practice as _ 
Well to the law andjJit is barbarous and ruinous—I mean gearing the 


horse. How often do we see horses, belonging 


My practice, asto feeding the “poor Cuffees”|to the wealthy——aye! humane farmer,” not only 


gallons of meal per week—three pounds of ba- 


avery poor garden. ‘The horses were fed prin- 


Acipally on oats, so long as the ten stacks lasted, 


4 was as it always has been, viz: three and a halfirubbed until it becomes a difficult task to say 


whether they have been in the hands of some 


con, with what few vegetables could be had from|unskilfal barber or forced through a brush fire— 


but with shouldersand backs as raw as a piece 
of fashionable beef-steak. What else, Mr. Edit- 


which was until the last of April—sometimes ajor, can we expect—for if you will examine the 


little hay or fodder, and occasionally the addition 


collars, perhaps half has been eaten up by the 


of five earsof corn; but until Jast June,I think,|/more than hal/-starved cattle; the balance carefully 


it was positively against orders that a horse should 
When we commenced “laying 


practicable to cut clover, we gave to each horse 


as much as he would eat in a green state: after/penter or blacksmith. 


he crop of corn was “laid by,” my horses never 
0 much as tasted corn, until here lately we be- 
in again to give five or six ears at afeed. ‘They 


wrapt around the poor animal’s neck. Instead of a 
good substantial hamestring, made of ‘eather, 
you will find nothing but an old twisted hickory 
switch; withthe but end probing a sore of some 
month’s standing. Look, sir, at the traces. Link 


say which of the two is most in need—the car 
And as for back-bands, 
or belly-bands, the poor animal is corded up With 
grape-vines or elm-bark, until he can scarcely 


ere fed on clover alone as long as it was fit to|facts—whether they are worth the trouble of re- 


eed in the green state—then it was given well 
ured. But, Mr. Editor, a fact worth recording, 
s,that my mules for the space of sixteen months 
ever knew what corn was—eight months of 
which time they were kept up on clover alone. 
ere | to have mules the balance of my days, 
hey should never-see corn again—unless in 2 
sak of good nature | might allow them to sweet- 


Bho their palate, if any they have, with an ear or 


oof good sound corn. The crop made un- 
Mer this management was equal to, or better than 
usual crops. One of my neighbors being in 
ie same predicament, followed suit—his teams 


the same way; and were I permitted to offer 


q ving been kept up on green clover pretty much 


BWyvice to you or your readers, it would be, to 


ave one half of your corn by a course of ma- 
agement somewhat like this. Now this is say- 
Ngagood deal for clover. Can as much be 
aid for any other grass?’ Can as much be said 
lor herds grass?—against which, except as a mea- 
grass, | have declared war ever since 1825. 

It has been said, “the master’s eye is half feed.” 
Hhave never felt the truth of tho romark so for- 


Pibly illustrated, as in the facts above mentioned. 


astead of telling the ostler to feed well and cur- 
well, my plan was to rise rather earlier, and 
falk to the stable, where every thing like negli- 
pice and inattention might at once be corrected. 
12 o’clock, instead of lolling on, the bed, or 
ing a seat atthe chimney corner with a pipe 


cording in the Register remains for you to de- 
cide. And there are many other facts which 
might be mentioned like those already stated, 
but 1 must forbear, least a complaint be heard 
from some of your readers. So I will conclude, 
with the addition of one more—thougb last, not 
least worthy to be noticed—that is, if you are 
scarce of horse provender, feed with a sparing 
band in the fall and winter. As spring comes on, 
deal out more liberally—for during the sound 
healthy weather of fall, as well as the cold short 
days of winter, a horse will endure more fatigue, 
with less food, than he can possibly sustain in 
the relaxing months of spring, or still more parch- 
ing sun of a summer’sday. ‘There are farmers 
about here, who have the reputation of being good 
managers, whose horges are always fat and sleek 
in the fall—but rough and bony in the summer; 
this should not be, and like some of my friend’s 
proverbs, makes another “great evil under the 
sun.” Ww, 
[it is to be regretted that our correspondent 
should have deprived his statement of very im- 
portant facts of half their value, by withholding 
his name—for this is the certain consequence of 
the use of a fictitious signature to all readers who 
have not the advantage, (which we possess, in this 
case,) of knowing the high respectability of the 
source whence the information proceeds. But* 
in this respect, we must be governed by the will 
of the correspondent: 





ty mouth, the same thing was repeated.—| The minute statement given above, shows 


hus, by attention and regularity, we all had 
fad enough, and our horses are in good con- 


ion. There is another thing about our teams, 


,more fully than we had supposed—though long 


‘Satisfied ofthe general fact—that we feed horses 
generally at much more expense than is necessa- 


draw a comfortabie breath. These things are’ 
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ry to preserve their health, flesh, and strength.— a 
But this fact, however valuable, and however well fi 4 
established, can only be made proper use of by-a ” the ip agation of the Morus Multicay 
farmer who attends as closely to the feeding, as or. Chinese Mulberry by its seeds, 
our corréspondent, (or who has the rare good for-|_1n our “88th number, after stating the fact 
tune to have an overseer who will pay the same ithe seedsman of our establishment had faile 
attention to his interest—) and who ‘also has a jobtaining seed of this valuable tree from Fram 
large share of that horse-knowledge, which seems | We expressed the hope that the nurserym 
to be a natural quality, and no more to he nc- throughout the United States, would approp 
quired, than a talent for painting or poetry. The \the largest of their trees to the purpose of raisiiie 
phrenologists have placed no such organ as this, jseed. Since which we have seen several intig 
in their list--but if there was any truth in their | tions that the seed of the morus mullicaulis 
system, they would doubtless have discovered on not produce a tree like its parent. Howeve 
many human sculls, and especially in Virginia, a |cerely these fears may be indulged in, and w 
bump showing the fore for, and knowledge of | not doubt they are sincere, we do nat believe 
horses. Of such an organ, however, we must, 'they were well crounded; indeed, we do ki 
confess our entire destitution, as well as of the ifrom the best authority, that the seed of thes 
system of good management which might com-|rus mullicaulis will produce its like; and wi 
pensate for its absence—and consequently, like |should itnot? Is it not as distinct a species off 
the greater part of our fellow farmers in Virgin- mulberry, as the black, red, or white, or any 
ja, our stable mis-management has been not very ler? Does not the seed of each of these prody 
unlike such as our correspondent describes in the plants identical in all their characteristics 
latter part of his letter. Though long sensible of their respective originals?’ No one will do 
the waste and impropriety of heavy feeding, we; Ithis, because there are a fnillion of witnesseg 
had no other safeguard against still greater i injury 'prove the fact. ‘Then why should we withh 
to horses and mules, if their food was ordered to the possession of a like capacity from the m 
be reduced below what they would consume and multicaulis? Is it because the demand is 
destroy. If W. was our neighbor, we should have |price high, and policy might indicate the p 
suspected him of designing to include our farm. ety of keeping up the idea that they cant 
in his general description. ‘This egolism may be, ‘propagated from the seed? The tree is a 
excused, because our errors and losses in this re- iger of some 8 or 9 years standing 1n our cou 
spect, are the same with thousands of others, who iy holly unknown to ninety-nine hundredths of 
are compelled to manage through ignorant or un- population, and of course the chance of ke 
faithful agents. Though amply provided with up the delusion that the seed will not pro 
clover, and desirous to use it as green food, we its kind, isa good one. But the fact stands: 
have never been able todo so to any considerable \posed to the assertion; for trees the same ing 
extent for working teams. T hough cut a day | | particular, have been raieed | in this city frou ‘ 
before being used, the overseers would declare’ grown also in Baltimore. If the demand for 
that the horses would “give out,” upon even a trees could be supplied by the means of prop 
part of their abundant food being green--and as tion used at present, then no necessity for ares 
they can always assure the fufilment of their pre- lo seed would exist; but when the increased 
diction, the proprietor must yield. When there is increasing call for the plant, from all direct 
no scarcity of corn, our horsesare generally both of our country cannot be met, and there 
over-fed and over-worked: and the consequences likelihood that the supply for ten years, in th 
are, that the excess of food serves to impair the, way of cuttings and layers, can be made equ 
health and strength of the animal, andthe 12 or, the consumption, we hold it that duty and: 
14 hours work in along summer's day, amounts riotism alike point,to the course we haves 
to less than 10 hours would give, with rest the ted. ‘I'he prosperity of a whole country 
balance of the time.]—Ed. Far. Reg. jnot be retarded in its march by any consi 
Itions of personal aggrandizement—the gro 


la great staple commodity should not be hel 
Good affections are highly valuable, but to check to gratify the cupidity of any set of o 


them we must never entirely trust our conducts, There is no necessity for sending to Chit 
‘they must be supported by fixed principles, c: ul- seed, ifour own people are guided by ap 
tivated in the understanding, and rooted in the spirit of patriotism. We have the tree he 
heart. Habits must be acquired of temperance ‘has borne fruit, and from that. fruit plants ol 
and self-denial, that we may be able to resist and genuine morus multicaulis kind have been ™ 
endure pain, when either of them interferes with tated. What more is asked? Why then shit 
our duty. Let us always remember that without the modes of propagating be confined and lime 
fortitude there can be no perseverance in virtue. Why should not all tho mediums of multipl 
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the plants be resorted to? “The seed. can be sent this number at 500 pounds, which, at present 
by mail, and the tree can thus be madé'to reach prices, cannot be estimated at less than $8 a 
z, districts of our country that there are no means of pound, after deducting the expense of reeling. 
fact thisendiog either cuttings or trees to; and if there’ If these statements are to be relied on, it will 
failediiwere no other reason, that should operate to pro- be easy to calculate the nett profit which may be 
-Frang@§duce the measure we proposed. expected from 1,000,000 worms. ‘The gross pro- 
serym@m. We should really like to know what is meant fit being $1500, the expense of the labor is to be 
propriti@aby those who speak so feelingly through their deducted. Calling this a dollara day, which is 
of raising fears, when they say that it will not produce its the highest it can be called, it will amount to 
| intingh dike. Do they mean that it docs.not produce $324, which being deducted as aforesaid, would 
lis woull] fruit precisely the same as the parent tree? or do leave a nett profit of $1,176. But when the 
everdik| they mean, that it will not produce a tree bearing fact is taken into consideration, that most of the 
nd wedd} that fine, ample, silky leaf, as large as a plate, for labor can be performed by boys and girls, and 
lievetiaij’which it isso highly valued. If they mean the aged women, its expense will be materially di- 
Jo kniaiformer, wereply we care not what the fruit may, minished, and the profit proportionably increas- 
{the mih be, it isthe leaf that the worm consumes. If they ,ed. 
and wit mean the latter, we meet them at once witha —__— 
‘ies of fi flat denial; and we affirm, that it will produce that From the Silk Calturist. 
ranyol™-large and luscious foliage upon which the silk PROFIT OF A HEMP CROP. 
> produ™ worm so delights to banquet, and from which} We are indebted to the politeness of Samuel 
stics such beautiful, glossy and elastic silk ismade. (Chew, Esq., of Lexington, Kentucky, for an esti- 


ill dows, if we had any doubts as to the morus multi- mate on the cost and profit of a crop of Hemp, 


‘eam 
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nessegpy yaulis withstanding the severe frosts of our win>/coupled with a request that we will compare it 
withhiil ters, which we have not, for if planted ona high,|with a silk crop in New England. We cheer- 
he motifdry, sandy or gravelly situation, well protected, fully comply with the request, prefacing, hewe- 
| is gi@igeit is competent to live as long as any other tree. ver, the remark, that from the rich bottoms of 
1e p Weszay, if we had any doubts upon this bead, we| Kentucky, a much larger crop of silk may be 


cannoli would resort to the propagation of the plant for expected, than from the ordinary land of New 
s ast eed with the view of accommodating itto our|England. With respect to the labor necessary 
ir cou jelimate, for the experience of the world has long|for a hemp crop, Mr. Chew says:--“I wish very 
\ths of@@ jsifce proved, that it is practicable to make the off-| much for a fair comparison between the silk and 
f keep sepring raised in a country grow and survive the, our staple, which is hemp. I will give you the 
t prodigsills of climate, even when the parent of exotic or-|cost of an acre of hemp. As it takes the best 
tands: jigin, could not exist at all. The operation ofjland,the rent is worth $4 00 
1e inew@athis principle is not confined to the vegetable|'The land must be ploughed at least twice, 

fromaet@ Pitibe; it is equally existent with regard to man —j _ the best farmers plough three times and 


a 




















nd fori™@itis the universal law of nature by which the} harrow twice, which will take a team 

f prop i prings of life are regulated. : , iwo days, at $1 a day, is 2 00 
for a rea) _ It takes one and a half bushe!s of seed, 

reased fl y From the Silk Culturist. at $1 a bushel, 1 50 
direct : LABOR REQUIRED FOR SILK CULTURE. Cutting the hemp will take two days, at 

here It is difficult to make accurate estimates of the} $1 aday, 2 00 
, in thelf labor required in feeding and attending a family|Tying it in bundles and stacking, one and 

de equa of silk worms of a given number; as there are] ahalf days, 1 50 
; and ™@ several circumstances which tend to increase or Spreading it down to rot, one day, 1 00 
ave sig@™ diminish it materially—such as the distance the| Breaking is always done by the short hun- 

try sh@ foliage is from the cocoonery—the size of the| dred, as we call it of 100 lbs., 5 60 
consi@@ trees and the quantity of their loavoso—the va- 

> growl Fety of the tree, whether Chinese or Italian, &c. $17 60 





be hel 





The following estimate, however, has been| ive hundred pounds, ot 112 lbs. to the 





ot of m@imade, by a correspondent of the New York] hundred, which we sell by, is a good 
> ChinaFarmer, which may be regarded by the culturist] average crop to the acre, and $5 a hun- 
by a prammas accurate as any thing he can find on the sub-| dred may be called the average price for 
ec he ect, short of actual experiment. “The labor} the last ten years, with the exception of 





lants OMMtequired to attend 1,000,000 worms would be,} the last, will give $25 as the product of 











been Wagmne first week, two persons; forthe second, four;} an acre well cuitivated, 25 00 
ren sh@mor the third, eight; for the remaining two, fifteen 
und limmggor twenty.” This will make an aggregate amount Nett profit, $7 40 








moultipifige! $24 days necessary for a family of this num-| Seventy-five pourds being a man’s task to 
er. The same writer estimates the product of break in a day, will leave us the above sum of 
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$25, for fourteen days work; or $7,40, if we 
could hire the work done, which is nearly impos- 
sible, as it is very dirty, and so laborious that 
searcaly any white man will work at it-—of course 
it is entirely done by slave labor. A stout man 
will make nine or ten acres, when well managed, 
and as it dees not interfere with a corn, or scar- 
cely any other crop, may make something be- 
sides. Jhus you seea stout man will make from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars. 
Negro women cannot labor at hemp at all, and 
are scarcely worth any thing. A though our 
crop does not appear so visionary as your silk 
crop does per acre, from your least calculations 
of from one hundred and forty to five hundred 
dollars, yet asa whole, will it be as good as hemp 
to slave holders. If near it, | assure you, I for 
one will quit hemp. 1 wish a fair comparison, 
and if it cannot be obtained throngh the medium 
f your paper, how am I to obtain it?” 

We have long been of the opinion that the 
culture of silk is peculiarly adapted to slave labor, 
especially females, infirm male adults, and chil- 
dren of both sexes. Little muscular strength is 
required, and no more judgment and skill than 
ordinary negroes may exercise under the care 
and direction of a judicious overseer. With re- 
spect to the comparative profit, we would refer 
Mr. Chew to the communication of the Messrs. 
Cheney in the last number of the Calturist. 
According to their estimate 14,000 Chinese plants 
of two years’ growth to the acre, would furnish 
$5,000 Ibs. of foliage, which would be safiicient 
to make at least 350 Ibs. of silk, worth, after de- 
ducting the expense of reeling, $1050. ‘The la- 
bor necessary to attend a family of worms sufli- 
cient to make that quantity of silk, could not ex- 
ceed 230 days, which being estimated at a dol- 
lar a day, and deducted from the gross amouut, 
would leave a nett profit of $820. ‘The exper- 
ment of these gentlemen has not been complete- 
ly tried, yet we have little doubt of the capacity 
ofthe lands and climate of Kentucky to produce 
it. 

We see no difficulty in the way ofa successful 
prosecution of the culture of silk in connexion 
with the culture of hemp, on the Kentucky plant- 
ations. The silk crop is not commenced unti! 
some time afier the time of sowing hemp is pass- 
ed, and it is finished before the hemp crop 1s 
ready for harvest. Help, also, which would be 
worthless on the hemp crop, may be profitably 
employed on thesilk crop, and the nett income of 


seven bushels pea beans and one load of pumps 


strong demonstration of the advantage of th 


farmers in Maine, he would not have been mote 





Kennebec Farming.—-From the Report of th 
Committee of the Kennebec County Agricul 
ral Society on Corn, wheat, rye, barley, oat 
Sc, it appears that Abraham Pray, Jr. to whoy 
was awarded the first premium on corn, rai 
vn one acre, on which he spread 56 loads 
manure and ploughed it in, 108 bushels and 9g 
quarts, Rowland B. Howard who obtained thé 
second premium on 2 acres of pasture land om 
which were put 20 loads of green manure and 
ploughed in, and 20 loads of hog, sheep and | 
compost manure put into the hills, raised 163. 

bushels. Amasa Tinkham who obtained the’ 
third premium, on one acre of sandy loam inte 
which he harrowed 12 loads of green manure and! 
put 12 loads in the hills, raised 78 bushels cor 


















kins. 





There were, several other competite 
who though not so successful as the above, fell bu 
litle short. The result of each effort afforded 






farmer’s proportioning his planting ground 
his stock of manure. If Mr. Tinkham hadl/ 
spread his 24 loads of manure on two a 
which we believe wonld not- have been a 
liberal manuring than is very common with 
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unfortunate than common to have obtained ii 
nore than 60 bushels of corn, with nearly twie 
the expense of labor. 2 
Leavit Lothrop $33 1-2 bushels wheat on am) 
acre; Mr. Hankerson 33 8-4 bushels. Mosel 

H. Metealf raised 24 bushels rye on an actal 
Joshua Wing, on an acre and 149 rods, raise j 
70 bushels of barley; and Bradford Sawtelle, @ 

3-4 bushels on one acre. Joshua Wing on of@ 
acre and 90 rods, raised 62 1-2 bushels of peal 
and oats. Abraham Pray, Jr. raised 58 1-2 bas 
els of good oats on one acre. 
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CU FOR A STING. 

A discovery was made by a chemist of thi 
city a few days ago, which is worth recordi 
He had been stung by a wasp in the hand, an 
while suffering extreme pain, had occasion, in th 
course of his business, to put his hand into a jf 
of potash, when the pain instantly left him. 
prised atthis effect, ie determined to try an exp 
riment to prove the efficacy of the remedy, all 
accordingly on the following day he caught 
bee, which he irritated until it stung him. 
applied a drop of the liquor of potasse to ™ 























the plantation is thereby astonishingly increased. 





Uncertainty.—Nothing can be more un- 


certain than these females, my dear Jack,” said mance of his duties deficiencies enough—in & 


a sighing lover to our friend.” 
“Except the mails” quoth Jack. 


wound, and the pain he had previously felt 
jinstantly removed.— Balt. Gaz. 












Every man hasin his own life follies enough 
in his own mind trouble enongh—-in the perfe 






own fortunes evil enough—without being cure 
after the affairs of others. 
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WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY. 


Will not Miss Such-a-one langh, and Mrs. 
Such-a-one sneer, and Mr. Somebody tarn up 
his nose, if I do this or that, or if } dont do this 
or that? Fool! what matters it to thee as to what 
the world may say? Hast thou settled the sub- 
ject with thine own conscience and convenience? 
Is it right? Is it agreeable? Then let the world 
talk—let its wits and witlings langh—much good 


guished Italian to his young relative, whom he 

met issuing from a haunt of vice,;“yon should 

have blushed when von went in.” That heart - 
alone is safe which sbrinks from the slightest con- 

tract or conception of evil and waits not to inquire 

‘What will the world say?? 


Tue Biste.—There are no conditions, rela- 
tions or obligations existing among the frail chil- 





may it dothem! What carest thou about the 
world, if thine own conscience condemn thee 
not? Art thou nota free man? Or art thou the 
slave of the fashion and the follies, the opinions 
and prejudices, of those around thee? 


I pity the world-weather man—the miserable 
menial of mauvais honte—the veering weather- 
cock which never points except with the popu- 
lar breeze. His is a servitude more intolerable 
than that ofthe galloy-slave. He toils in a tread- 
mill of his own creation, and hugs the chain 
which galls him. 

Such a man. however great his intellectual en- 
cowments, and however ardent and pure the in- 
tentions of his heart—is he, can he be a great 
man? [answer--No. He lacks the chief requi- 


site for the conception and execution of lofty de- 
signs and extended plans—the fixed and deci- 


ded purpose of a determined mind. Like the 


painter who forsook the bappy inspiration of his 


own genius, and ex posed his productions to the 


censures and alterations of the spectators, he not 
only abandons, at every suggestion, his own pro- 
“jects of greatness, but also fails to obtain even 


the temporary applause for which he seeks. 
What will the world say? Did Luther ask 


that question? Had he done so, the earth might 


still have been groaning under the weight of Pa- 


pal dominion. Had Columbus been deterred by 
the scoffs of the sceptical and the name of a vis- 


dren of men, that are overlooked or passed by 
in the sacred writings. The Bible is emphati- 
cally a book which contains the richest instrue- 
\tions, the most valuable admonitions, the most 
glorious promises, aiid the most excellent les- 
sons in regard to every thing which concerns the 
moral condition of rational and dependent beings. 
From its inspired pages, the philosopher may 
derive the most convincing arguments and illus- 
trations—the naturalist the most extensive aid 
—the moralist the mest important assistance— 
the politician the most valuable lessons of na- 


directions in jurisprudence—and the disciple of 
Jesus the best of all precepts, examples and en- 
couragements in well doing. ‘Therein kingsand 
all civil rulers are instracted how to govern and 
promote the prosperity and happiness of their 
subjects,— subjects are taught obedience, faith- 
fulness and fidelity to their rulers—parents are 
instructed how to govern children—children, 
how to esteem, reverence and obey their parents 
—masters how to use and control their servants 
—-servants how to feel and conduct themselves 
towards their masters—husbands to love, cherish 
and protect their wives—wives properly to regard, 
reverence and respect their husbands-——and bro- 
thers and sisters to feel for and conduct them- 
selves kindly and affectionately towards each 
other. Therein is found the most wholesome 
advice to nations, societies of all kinds, families 


ionary, a new world had never opened upon his'and neightorhoods—and the way -is therein’ 


ocean pathway. 


Had Howard or Watt regarded 
the ridicule of those who call themselves “the 
world” the deeds of the one had not stood upon 


clearly pointed out, how we may become rich, 
virtnous, useful and happy here, and obtain and 
perpetuate the rational and animating hope of 


the first page of the records of benevolence, and|changeless and immortal perfection and glory im 


the other had never disclosed a new empire to 


the career of human enterprise. 


The man whose only rule of action and stan- 
dard of conduct is the opinion of the world can 
never be (I repeat it) a great man—-much less a 
He is governed by a mere concom- 
itant of the consequences of his actions, rather 
And 
when his fluctuating standard fails himn—when 
the restraint of public sentiment is removed, or 


good man. 


than by their nature or legitimate results. 


the world to come. 

O: how can any one lightly esteem or lightly 
speak of this invaluable gift of Godto man! We 
would ever be guided by its councils, comforted 
by its hopes, admonished by its threatenings, 
and happified by its gracious promises through 
life and death.— Herald of Truth. 


Earry Frucarity.—In early childhood, you 
lay the foundation of poverty or riches, in the 





the hope of secresy and concealment come in to! 


habits you give your children Teach them to 


aid the whispers of teamptation—he scruples not save every thing;—not for their own use, for that 
to plunge himself into the lowest depths of de-, would make them selfish —but for some use.— 


bauchery and crime. 
“Blush not now—it is too late,” said a distin 


‘Teach them to share every thing with their play- 
- mates; but never allow them to destroy any thing. 


tional economy —the magistrate the most vaiuable — 
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I once visited a family where the most exact eco- 
nomy was observed; yet nothing was mean or 
uncomfortable. Itis the character of true eco- 
omy to be as comfortable with a little, as others 
are with much. In this family, when the father 
brought home a package, the older children 
would, of their own accord, put away the paper 
and twine neatly, instead of throwing them in the 
fire, or tearing them to pieces. If the little ones 
wanted a piece of twine to spin a top then it was 
in readiness, and when they threw it upon the 
floor, the older children had no need to be told 
to put it again in its place. 





CUTTING WHEAT. 


. As Harvest is near at hand, we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the importance of cutting their 
Wheat before it is fully ripe. Abundant experiments 
have proved that this practice is attended with many 
advantages, amongst which are the following: 

ist. More time is allowed for securing the crop. 

2nd. The Grain is less liable to be injured in the field, 
to shatter, or to be destroyed by weavil. 

$rd. It:makes more and better flour. 

4th. The Straw is of far greater value for provender. 
The Wheat plant begins to ripen at the top—when, 
therefore, the Straw immediately below the head has 
attained maturity, the Grain can receive no further nu- 
triment from the earth—every day, therefore, that it is 
permitted to stand in the field afler this period is pro- 
ductive of injury, both to the Grain and to the Straw, 
without any compensating benefit whatever. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 


We would beg leave respectfully to suggest to those of 


our patrons who wish the success of the Farmer,and who 
believe that its general circulation would contribute to 
the promotion of agricultural improvement, and the 
consequent wealth and prosperity of our country, the 
importance of lending us their active aid in extending its 
circulation; by obtaining additional subscribers and snit- 
able agents. Without such aid, we fear the work can- 
not be long sustained—with it, we have no doubt of its 
abundant success 

A large addition to our subscription list, would not 
not only enable us to defray the heavy expense incurred 
in its publication, which exceeds $1000 per annum, but 
what is still of far greater importance to the public, 
would enable us to employ an assistant, whose aid 
would place it in our power to devote more than double 
the time now at our command, to the preparation of its 
matter, and we flatter ourselves thereby greatly enhance 
its intrinsic value. 

To that numerous class of our subscribers who have 
paid us in advance, orat the end of the year, we return 
our sincere thanks; there are many, however, still im ar- 
rears—the amount of whose subscriptions, though incon- 


siderable to each of them, would be of great importance 
it us at this time. We are aware, that in many cases 
the existence of these arrearages is owing to the want of 
agents authorized to receive them, a defect which we 
have long in vain exerted ourselves to remedy—and 
therefore it is, that we so earnestly solicit the aid of our 
friends, in procuring the consent of some suitable per- 
son in each county at least, to actin that capacity. Un- 
til this can be effected however, we must request those 
now in arrears to seek for private conveyances, by which 
they may safely remit, either to us, or to some agent in 
another county, miege convenient to them; or, to unite 
in their payments, and whenever a sum not less than 
five dollars can be thus raised, to remit it by maul. 

Great care is taken in making up the mails, and we 
confidently believe that no one instance has yet occurs 
red in which the paper of a subscriber has not been for- 
warded from this office; but, from various causes, some 
have failed to reach their destination. Whenever this 
may be the case, we request subscribers to inform us of 
the failure through the postmaster, who will confer’a fa- 
vor on, us by transmitting the information, on the re= 
csipt of which, if practicable the missing numbers shall 
be again forwarded. 

We hope shortly to be enabled to procure some new 
type and materials, by which the appearance of the Far- 
mer will be improved, and the public may rest assured, 
that so far as their patronage will enable us, no effort on 
our part, shall be spared, to render it an efficient agent 
in promoting the great object at which it aims, the ag- 
ricultural improvement of our country. 








Erratum.—In the article in our last, on page 275, 
theaded Seed Corn, in the fourth line of the article, for 
;‘‘one or more Ears’’ read “two or more Ears.” 
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£17 Jon Prinrine, of every description, promptly 
and neatly executed at the office of the Farmer. 
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